There are several possible reasons for the lack of satisfactory control by
spraying or dusting with fungicides in summer against apple fruit rot caused
by Sclerotinia jructigena. It is probably partly due to the smoothness of the
skin, so that a continuous layer of fungicide does not adhere, but chiefly
perhaps because, in the apple, infection rarely occurs directly through the
unbroken skin, and lenticel infection is uncommon. In peach fruit rot the
fungicides are not so easily removed because of the hairs, and infection can
occur through stomata and also down hair sockets (see p. 35) ; it may be
prevented by applications of dusts or sprays, which are of little avail for
the control of apple brown rot.

Canfcer

S. fructigena not only infects the fruit but may also invade the spurs and
then the branches, and cause cankers. Infection of the branches by this
fungus invariably occurs by way of the fruit. This becomes attacked first,
and then the fungus extends along the fruit stalk into the spur and thence
into the branch. When a branch becomes girdled the parts terminal to the
canker die (Plate VIlD). This type of canker has been observed on a number
of varieties, including Melon (on which severe cankering, followed by the
death of the leading branches has been observed), Cox's Orange Pippin,
James Grieve, Cutler Grieve, Lord Derby, Stirling Castle and Lord Lam-
bourne. When the cankers occur on young cordon trees, the stems may be
girdled and killed above the cankers.

Monilia fructifications, similar to those which develop on the fruit, appear
on the infected spurs and cankers; these fructifications lose their spores
during the autumn and winter but new pustules arise in the following spring
and summer, and another crop of spores is produced (Plate VIIlA). Such
dead spurs and cankers, therefore, unless cut out, are like the mummified
fruits, a source of infection.

These cankers can be distinguished from those described under Blossom
Wilt, not only by the appearance of the fungus that develops on them, but
also by the fact that infection occurs through the fruit and not through the
flowers.

This type of canker can be prevented by removing the rotting fruit before
infection has reached the spur. This operation may be practicable in a
garden or a small orchard, but is probably impossible in large plantations,
where attention must be given to the sanitary measures outlined above for
brown rot of the fruit and all cankers must be cut out.

Blossom Wilt and Canker

Blossom wilt caused by Sclerotinia laxa f. mali varies considerably in
intensity from year to year. In some seasons it is negligible in so far as
actual damage is concerned. In others it may be so severe as to destroy
almost the whole of the blossom on some trees. In fact, in some instances
affected trees can be distinguished at a distance by reason of the masses of
brown, withered flower trusses and leaves.

The disease was responsible for great damage in the south-east of England
round about 1916. For some years after this comparatively little loss from
blossom wilt was experienced, but in 1932 it again broke out with unusual
intensity in Kent, Sussex and Cambridgeshire.

It occurs in apple growing areas of England and Scotland, and also in
Eire (Boyle et al, 1928). On the Continent it has been found in Sweden
especially on the varieties Red and White Astakan (Eriksson, 1913), in